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an implacable rupture with Great Britain. That required a 
Declaration of Independence, and this Declaration required 
two Congresses to mature it. In the mean while some ex- 
treme measures, such as real battles, must come in the series 
of providential methods. And these, too, came. They were 
fought on the soil of Massachusetts. Mr. Bancroft leaves 
nothing to be desired as to the fulness of detail in relating 
them, and nothing to be objected to as regards the accuracy 
and impartiality of his narrative. With the rehearsal of those 
battle-scenes, as preparing work for an American army, and 
with the choice of Washington, the nation's providential man, 
Mr. Bancroft leaves us to wait further fruit from his labors. 



Art. VIII. — 1. Griechische Geschichte, von Ernst Curtius. 
Erster Band, bis zur Schlacht bei Lade. Berlin : Weid- 
mannsche Buchhandlung. 1857. 12mo. pp. 537. [Greek 
History, by Ernest Curtius. Vol. I. To the Battle at 
Lade.] 

2. Die Ionier vor der ionischen Wanderwng, von Ernst Cur- 
tius. Berlin : Verlag von Wilhelm Hertz. 1855. 8vo. 
pp. vi. and 56. [The Ionians before the Ionian Migra- 
tion.] 

In that little History of Greece which, far as it was from 
being an adequate representative of the scholarship of Eng- 
land at the time, yet undoubtedly embodies the general faith 
of our grandfathers on the subject, Goldsmith announces that 
he shall begin his narrative " at the period when real and 
authentic history commences " ; and proceeds to give us, as 
undoubted facts, the precise date of the foundation of Argos 
" in the time of Abraham," and the names of its early kings, 
— the formation of Athens into a regular government "by 
Cecrops, an Egyptian," — the coming of Cadmus, and "the 
well-known adventures of his unhappy posterity, Laius, Jo- 
casta, CEdipus, Eteocles, and Polynices," — and the tale of 
Helen and the Trojan war, with the capture of Troy " about 
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the time that Jephthah was judge in Israel." It was about 
the year 1770 that the work was published. But England 
did not long remain contented with this achievement of the 
versatile doctor. Her scholars, attracted to the subject more 
than those of any other European nation by their natural 
sympathy with the political activity of the people among 
whom man first conspicuously merited Aristotle's definition 
of him as a "political animal" (iroXinKov %mov), have given us 
from that day to this a splendid succession of histories of 
Hellas, steadily increasing in their ability, brilliancy, and 
comprehensiveness. This series was opened, not unworthily, 
by Dr. Gillies, in 1786. In his elegant work we see already 
the dawn of that philosophical spirit which bore its full fruits 
in the two following generations. " In the works of Homer 
and Pindar, and the writings of the Greek tragedians," he 
remarks, " and scarcely anywhere else, may the stories of 
Cadmus, Semele, Bacchus, Amphitryon, Hercules, (Edipus, 
etc., be read with pleasure and advantage ; for, as Strabo (I. 
ix.) says, ' All there is monstrous and tragic land.' " Gillies 
accepts, however, in the main, the narratives of Cecrops, 
Danaus, Cadmus, and Pelops, and the story of the Trojan 
war, as given by the more judicious of the ancient historians. 
His Tory successor, Mitford,* who published his first volume 
in 1784, was equally conservative. Thus of Hercules he 
says : " Besides a large concurrence of other testimony, Ho- 
mer leaves no room to doubt either that there was such a 
Grecian prince, or who and what he was." Thirlwall, in 
1835, for the first time fairly introduced the English reader 
to the critical atmosphere of the last half-century. His scep- 
ticism is temperate and judicious, as becomes an English- 
man ; the old traditions of the early Grecian history are to 
him but legendary ; he regards these legends, however, as 
containing truth more or less discoverable, and shows no 
inconsiderable skill in its extraction. At length, in Grote, — 
the very Coryphaeus of the whole band, — historical scepticism 
mounts to its highest point for the latitude of Great Britain. 

* We call Mitford Gillies's successor, because, although he published his first 
volume two years before Gillies, the bulk of his work appeared subsequently, — the 
last volume, indeed, not till 1818. 
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Greek history begins at the first Olympiad : all before is 
myth, — mists of fable through which the gigantic shapes 
that seem to loom up are themselves but phantoms, or at 
least so distorted and confused that it is idle to ask their 
real character. 

To some quiet gentlemen in their studies, — men of gen- 
eral scholarship, and a poetical rather than a philosophical 
or sceptical turn of mind, — these recent assaults upon the 
faith of antiquity have been very disquieting. The Tory sees 
in this dethroning of old heroes and demigods the same spirit 
which would, in our own day, lay ruthless and destroying hands 
upon throne and altar. The Christian is too apt to identify 
the sound scholarship which dissipates the phantoms of early 
fable, with that contemptible pseudocriticism which would 
fain impeach the credibility of authentic historical records. 
No one, however, can seriously attempt the hopeless task of 
maintaining the old, uncritical belief in its entireness ; though 
men have sighed, " We live in an age of disenchantments ! " 
and complained — not without reason — that, when robbed of 
pleasing illusions, only vague and indefinite shadows are of- 
fered in their place. 

This complaint is riot without reason ; yet the critical schol- 
arship of our times can build up as well as destroy. This is 
its true glory. It sweeps away the clouds of fable, to disclose 
the solid ground of fact. Although at the waving of its wand 
gigantic individual forms that peered out of the fog may 
vanish, it is able to raise in their place an entire and distinct 
landscape, with its general features clearly defined, however 
its details may be lost in the distance. Furnished with all 
the wondrous and manifold science of our age, it brings to its 
task the eyes. of Argus and the hands of Briareus. For it 
God has written the history of the world in his everlasting 
mountains and rocks, his plains and rivers, seas, coasts, and 
islands, climates, floras, and faunas, — in short, in the whole 
physiology and conformation of his globe ; and man, too, in 
those works of his hands which have conquered time, — in- 
scriptions by which he has perpetuated his deeds and his 
languages in the imperishable rock, — the fragments which 
survive of his walls for defence, temples for worship, dwell- 
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ings of the living, and tombs of the dead, — his roads, aque- 
ducts, and bridges, — his idols, and various works of art, — 
utensils of war and peace, — coins, weights, and measures, — 
the names he has given to his places of abode, — in fine, not 
simply in literature, but in every sphere of his activity, — has 
left memorials of his history, than which the most authentic 
written documents are not more suggestive, trustworthy, or 
intelligible. Nay, on some points modern criticism is fur- 
nished with more precise information than the most distin- 
guished of the ancient historians could possibly obtain. For 
this superiority it is indebted to the great progress which has 
been made in physical geography, in ethnography, and in the 
knowledge of the religions and mythologies of the ancient 
races, and, above all, to the creation and development of the 
science of Comparative Philology, — a science which has 
within the last twenty years poured a flood of light upon the 
early history of the various tribes of the Indo-European race, 
revealing the characteristics of their respective civilizations, 
and their relative antiquity. 

The great work of Grote has been as successful as it is 
brilliant and vigorous. Popular in Germany even more than 
in England, reprinted and widely circulated in America, it 
enjoys a world-wide reputation. Yet, with all its merits, we 
cannot but pronounce it as failing to do justice to the re- 
sources and capabilities of modern scholarship for penetrating 
even into the gray dawn of Grecian history. The confusion 
and perplexity which meet us here it pronounces inexplicable, 
immitigable. To our natural demand that the learned his- 
torian should lift the curtain of fable, and disclose the true 
picture, it answers, in the words of Zeuxis, " The curtain 
is the picture." It has been left for the author of the works 
named at the head of this article to give the world for the first 
time the true origines of Hellas. The task could not have 
fallen to better hands. No one of the young scholars of Ger- 
many possesses in a more eminent degree than Professor 
Curtius the varied attainments which modern scholarship 
demands of her favorite sons ; and in addition to those quali- 
fications for the work which may be supposed to belong to 
all great scholars in common, he has others of no humble 
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order, peculiarly his own. Belonging as he does to a highly- 
respectable family in the free and commercial city of Lubeck, 
the influences which surrounded his early years must have 
stimulated his observation of the social and political activity 
of men. As a pupil of Ottfried Miiller, his youth drank at the 
richest and purest fountains of ancient learning and criticism, 
and upon his shoulders has fallen the mantle of that master 
whom the world pronounced fittest for the task of bringing 
the obscure portions of Greek history into light. As tutor of 
the young Prince Frederick William, the future sovereign of 
the greatest Protestant power of the Continent, the responsi- 
bilities of his office must have added zeal to his study of the 
laws which govern the growth and welfare of states. Above 
all, by means of a four years' residence in Greece, and of 
repeated journeys throughout the whole country in all direc- 
tions, he has that familiarity with his ground which is valu- 
able always for one who would reconstruct the past, and in 
no case more so than in that of Greece, — the land where so 
little of modern civilization has been superimposed, that the 
past is not obscured by the present, and the traveller is left 
alone with Nature and with History. Of some of the results 
of these travels, his well-known work on the Peloponnesus is 
a perennial monument. Successor of Boeckh as editor of the 
Corpus of Greek Inscriptions, and keeping his eye ever on 
the watch for all the discoveries of remains of ancient monu- 
ments and works of art in every kind, — to whose investiga- 
tion he brings a rare aesthetic sense and exegetic skill, — he 
has the best access to these slight and delicate, but often 
deeply significant, sources of information. For his rich stores 
of learning, his clear, graceful, and elegant style is a fit vehi- 
cle. He understands the art of symmetrical arrangement, so 
sadly neglected by many of the writers of his country, and 
exhibits a rare union of German profoundness with French 

or English clearness and method. His aim, too, has been 

and the same praise may be given to the other works in the 
excellent Weidmann series — to convey all the best results of 
the most erudite investigation in a manner intelligible to the 
general reader, and to bridge over the chasm which has un- 
vol. lxxxvii. — no. 181. 42 
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fortunately separated the scholastic from the popular literature 
of Germany. 

Pursuing his investigations with an honest love of truth 
and no seductive passion for novelty for novelty's sake, he 
has yet arrived at many views entirely new and striking. 
But the particular service which his book has done to the 
learning of our time is, as we have already intimated, in 
giving us positive rather than merely negative results, and in 
pointing out with certainty and clearness the connection and 
course of development of the Greek people from their earliest 
origin. All former works find no connecting thread till after 
the Dorian migration. Curtius has accomplished the task by 
seeking in the myths — aided by the lights thrown from the 
various other sources of history — the historic germs they in- 
fold. Here his method is at variance with that at present pre- 
vailing. Mommsen, in his admirable Roman History, throws 
aside all the mythical element as mere stubble. Grote relates, 
to be sure, after Apollodorus, all the twelve labors of Her- 
cules, and other like myths, but begins the history afterwards, 
as sorriething entirely new. Our author has chosen the more 
difficult, but certainly the more philosophical method. For 
him the myth embodies, though in a poetical form, the con- 
sentaneous memory of the people, and as such it is entitled 
to our belief. No single man could have fabricated it. It 
is the child of Fact, though nurtured by the Imagination. 
" Mythology," as Max Miiller happily phrases it, " is only a 
dialect, an ancient form of language " ; not to be interpreted 
indeed with prosaic literalness, but obedient to fixed laws, 
and those laws in good degree ascertainable. Poor is our 
boasted scholarship, weak our critical discernment, if we can 
furnish no GSdipus to solve its enigm'as. We contend that 
the investigators of classical antiquity are not bound to be 
timid. Genius in this field has the same right of bold con- 
jecture, the same power of bold but unerring reconstruction, 
as in any other. Shall Cuvier build up a whole mammal 
from a single bone, shall Agassiz construct an extinct fish 
from a single scale, and shall not the classical palaeontologist 
restore old history by the same method ? We admit the 
greater difficulties in his case, the cool and temperate judg- 
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merit required to restrain the vagaries of an unsupported or 
too hasty imagination; nor do we demand that anything 
should be accepted which is not confirmed by its general 
satisfactoriness as an explanation of the particular period of 
history, and as far as possible corroborated by ancient au- 
thors, monuments, and other sources of exact information. 
The competent observer will be both bold and sure, — and as 
much the one as the other. 

Farther back than even myth and tradition, comparative 
philology penetrates into the darkness of pre-historic time. 
The results of this science deserve a place in every work of 
ancient history, and they find their place in Curtius, but not 
in Grote. So important are they, that we propose to exhibit 
some of them even more fully than our author, availing our- 
selves in part of the labors of Mommsen and Max Miiller. 
The first and most familiar discovery was that the ancestors 
of the Indians, Persians, Greeks, Italians, Germans, Slaves, 
and Kelts, — thus including our own ancestors, — were origi- 
nally one people, dwelling in the uplands of Asia. First to 
separate themselves from this united Aryan or Indo-European 
family, and to push their way into Europe, were the Kelts ; 
they were followed subsequently by the Germans, and they 
by the Slaves and Letts. The next great swarm that deserted 
the hive, leaving behind them the progenitors of the Medo-Per- 
sians and the Indians, was composed of the common ances- 
tors of the Greeks and Romans, who, pushing westward, but 
still remaining in Asia, dwelt for a long time together as one 
people, developing those peculiarities in language, customs, 
and ideas which distinguish them in common from the other 
Indo-Europeans. In this Gra?co-Italic nation, as it has been 
called, we have the preface of the history of both the Greeks 
and the Romans, and the explanation of their affinity. But 
our information does not stop here. As words are the sym- 
bols of thoughts and things, so they give us a picture of the 
ideas and the activity of the people who use them. And thus 
of the civilization of that old united Aryan nation, whose very 
existence would be unknown to us were it not for the testi- 
mony of comparative philology, the same testimony gives us 
an image neither vague nor shadowy. They led a half-no- 
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madic and pastoral life, surrounded with flocks of sheep and 
herds of oxen, guarded from the bears and wolves by faith- 
ful watch-dogs. The noble horse had submitted to man. 
Houses sheltered them from the storm, and strong doors re- 
sisted assaults from without. They made use of wagons, 
and travelled on high-roads from town to town. The mutual 
relations of parent and child, brother and sister, had been ac- 
knowledged and hallowed ; and each of the degrees of affin- 
ity, as of kindred, had received its recognition and its name. 
Above the family had already arisen the idea of the commu- 
nity ; and the king, or lord of the people, had found his office 
and his title. For a long period of years Peace showered her 
blessings on the land, and the arts flourished under her smile. 
Silver, copper, and iron were mined and wrought ; wool was 
woven and made into clothing ; the lakes and rivers were nav- 
igated by boats furnished with oars and rudders; meat was 
cooked, and the practice of eating raw flesh held in abhor- 
rence ; cakes were probably baked of the ground seeds of wild 
grains ; and salt was used as a condiment. Time was meas- 
ured by the periods of the moon. The decimal system of nu- 
meration was in use, but perhaps not carried beyond hundreds. 
A Supreme Being was devoutly recognized, and Mythology 
had already begun to clothe many of the more striking phe- 
nomena of nature in her garments of allegory. 

Such was the civilization which the Grseco-Italians bore 
with them as their inheritance, when they left their ancestral 
abode. Theirs was not the blood which would allow them to 
fall back, or to remain stationary on the path of progress. They 
introduced the tillage of land, unknown to the older Aryans, 
and raised corn, wine, and oil. The word by which they de- 
noted a field, had signified to their fathers only territory or 
plain ; their term for plough had meant a rudder ; that for wine, 
the agreeable in general, without particular reference to drink. 
With agricultural habits they adopted fixed abodes, and wor- 
shipped 'Ecrrla or Vesta as the goddess of the hearth. The 
boundaries of individual landed estates were accurately 
marked out, and superficial measures on the decimal system 
determined. One wife commanded the affections of her lord, 
and received due honor as mistress of the house ; and adul- 
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tery was severely punished. The father wielded a patriarchal 
authority, which left more distinct traces in the institutions of 
the Romans than in those of the Greeks. In the administra- 
tion of justice, provision was made for giving judgment and 
imposing punishment, while the principle of retaliation was 
admitted. The clothing of the people was similar to that of 
their illustrious descendants, and the lances with which they 
fought were the same. They marked out sacred enclosures, 
and believed in a shadowy existence of the dead. In naviga- 
tion, however, they made no advances, but remained ignorant 
of sails, masts, and yards. Of their intellectual activity, their 
language is the noblest monument. By introducing a larger 
number and nicer distinctions of the vowel-sounds, they en- 
riched their dialect and added greater precision to its gram- 
matical forms. Their peculiar sense of order and law is 
exhibited in the fact that they subjected even that which is 
" most volatile and inconstant in speech," the place of the ac- 
cent, to fixed laws, by decreeing that the principal stress of 
voice should never fall farther back than the antepenult ; thus 
securing the integrity of the final syllables, so liable to be de- 
stroyed by a farther removal, and at the same time allowing 
sufficient liberty of marking, by changes of the accent, the dis- 
tinctions of cases and genders, moods and tenses. In short, 
all the testimony from language concurs in attributing to the 
Grseco-Italic people " a love of rational order founded upon 
the relations of an agricultural life, an aversion to everything 
capricious or chaotic, a manly striving to attain to clear artic- 
tfiation, to purposed regularity in life and thought." 

The time at length came when this offshoot of the Aryan 
family was itself to separate into two great branches. The 
fathers of the Italians took up that line of migration by land 
which was not to end till they had pushed themselves over 
Alps and Apennines to the heart of the Peninsula. Of the 
mental characteristics of that branch which, left by itself, we 
may now call purely Greek, it is again in language that we 
find our earliest information. Professor Curtius gives us a 
masterly synopsis of the peculiarities which distinguish the 
Greek language from the Latin. We content ourselves with 
42* 
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quoting his concluding remarks, in which he draws from the 
facts stated their historical significance. 

"The people which knew how to develop the common Indo-Ger- 
manic treasure of language in so peculiar a manner, called itself, from 
the time it felt itself as a unit, by the name of Hellenes. Its first his- 
torical act is the development of this language, and this act is an artis- 
tic one. For as a work of art must the Greek language be considered 
before all its sister tongues, from the feeling which reigns in it for har- 
mony and perfection of sounds, for clearness of form, for law and organ- 
ization. If we possessed nothing of the Hellenes but the grammar of 
their language, yet this would be sufficient evidence of the extraordi- 
nary endowments of this people, who appropriated to themselves the 
material of speech, penetrated all its matter with spirit, nowhere left 
dead masses remaining, — a people that, with their decided aversion to 
all that is bombastic, formal, and obscure, knew how to accomplish the 
greatest results with the simplest materials. The whole language is like 
the body of a scientifically trained wrestler, in which every muscle, 
every sinew, is developed to full efficiency ; nowhere swellings and idle 
bulk, all is strength and life. 

" The Greeks must have received the material of language before it 
had stiffened to an inflexible mass ; otherwise it would have been im- 
possible for them so clearly to express in it, as in the most plastic clay, 
the whole variety of their intellectual aptitudes, their artistic sense of 
form, as well as that acuteness of abstract thought which did not mani- 
fest itself first in the books of their philosophers, but still earlier in the 
grammar of the language, particularly in the building of the verb-forms, 
— a system of practical logic valid for all times, the understanding of 
which tasks to this day the full power of a practised thinker. As in 
the formation of the language the noble powers of the people attested 
themselves in the harmonious exuberance of youth, so on the other hand 
the perfected language, reacting on the people as a whole and on all its 
members, exerted the mightiest influence ; for the more perfect the or- 
ganism of the language, the more is he who uses it assisted, and in some 
measure compelled, to logical thought, to the clear working out of his 
conceptions. It leads the mind, as it is learned, from step to step to 
a development ever more and more all-sided ; the incentive to master 
it ever more completely never decays ; and while it thus trains and 
develops the individual to ever higher activity of mind, at the same 
time it holds him, without his being aware of it, in that common con- 
nection of the whole nation, of which the language is the expression. 
Every disturbance of this connection, every alienation, betrays itself first 
in the language. 
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" Their language, then, was from the beginning the countersign of 
the Hellenes. In their language they learned to feel themselves a sep- 
arate community, distinguished from all the other people of the earth ; 
it remained for all times the bond which held the widely scattered 
tribes together. It is one language in all its dialects, and so too is 
the people of the Hellenes one and unmixed. Where this language 
was spoken, whether in Asia, Europe, or Africa, there was Hellas, there 
were Grecian life and Grecian history. As, long before all history, it 
stood already in full development, so has it also long survived the nar- 
row period of classical history, and still lives to-day in the mouth of a 
people who manifest through their language their connection with the 
Hellenes. It is then the bond which, through space and time, unites 
together all that belongs to the history of the Hellenic people in its 
widest sense." — pp. 20, 21. 

The substantial identity of this language in all its dialects, 
proves that all the Greeks lived for centuries together as one 
people after their separation from the Italians. This united 
existence, however, lies back of direct historical memory. 
We know the language only as divided into dialects, which 
dialects necessitate the supposition of separations and dis- 
tinct development ; we know the people only as divided into 
races. The two principal forms of the language, as well as 
the most important divisions of race, are the Ionic and the 
Doric. These dialects in their own characteristics betray 
some of the circumstances of their origin. The rough Doric 
is the language of highlanders, " accustomed to do all that 
they do with a certain exhibition of strength, and stretch of 
the muscles. In its full and broad sounds we recognize 
breasts steeled by mountain air and mountain life ; concise- 
ness in form and expression is its character, as befits a race 
which in a laborious, frugal life has little wish or time to 
make words." The Ionic, on the contrary, belongs to coast- 
lands, to a more comfortable mode of life, with easier gains 
and a greater variety of outward influences. 

"Its easier nature is exhibited in the restriction of the aspirate 
sounds, which are shunned, particularly in contact ; t is attenuated into 
s, the sounds are formed less in the bottom of the mouth and the throat ; 
men make easier work of speaking. The language is more fluid, more 
prolonged by vowels, which are allowed to sound side by side or flow 
together into diphthongs. The vowels themselves are softer, but thinner ; 
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more e and u than a and o. The forms of the language, as of expression, 
incline to a certain agreeable breadth. Opposed to the narrow and sin- 
ewy Doric, which adheres more strictly to the indispensable, there is 
here a greater fulness, a certain superfluity of forms, in which the lan- 
guage delights to indulge. There is throughout more freedom allowed, 
more variableness and interchange of sounds prevail." 

Besides the Ionic and Doric, we find other forms of the lan- 
guage, to which the name JEolic is applied. This is no dis- 
tinct dialect, and has no fixed abode. Varying in different 
localities, its true characteristic is that it presents the least 
deviation from the oldest form of Greek, and hence stands 
nearest to the GrsBco-Italic and to the Latin. We shall see 
the Dorians and Ionians take their proper place in history, 
when we come to the ethnographical portion of Professor 
Curtius's work ; we delay its consideration only to notice the 
new light which our author throws upon his subject from 
physical geography. 

No one of her prominent historians has neglected to notice 
the striking general features of the geography of Greece, — the 
land in which more directly than anywhere else man is brought 
to hear at once both of those voices celebrated by Words- 
worth: 

"One is of the Sea, 

One of the Mountains ; each a mighty voice : 

In both from age to age thou didst rejoice, 

They were thy chosen music, Liberty ! " 

Her scenery, varied, beautiful, and romantic, so as to call out 
the energies and stimulate the fancy of her people, is never so 
savagely grand and mysterious as to overawe and appall them. 
Manifoldly peninsular as the country is, and manifoldly inter- 
sected by mountain ranges, everywhere in Greece you meet 
with fastnesses where a thousand men could fortify them- 
selves and hold out against any foe, and the traveller feels at 
once the necessity of those numerous local distinctions and 
divisions which so conspicuously marked her civilization and 
her history. But the geographical key-note of all her earlier 
annals Professor Curtius has been the first to strike : this is 
the intimate, inseparable connection between the two shores 
of the vEgean, between Europe and Asia south of the Euxine. 
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" Sea and air unite the coasts of the Archipelago in one whole ; 
from the Hellespont to Crete the same annual winds blow, and give to 
the navigation similar directions, to the climate similar changes. Be- 
tween Asia and Europe there is scarcely a point to be found where in 
clear weather a sailor feels himself alone between the sky and the water ; 
the eye reaches from island to island, a convenient day's sail leads from 
inlet to inlet. Therefore in all times the same people have seated 
themselves on both shores, and since the days of Priam the same 
languages and customs have prevailed on this side and on that. The 
Greek islander is as much at home in Smyrna as in Nauplia ; Salon- 
iki lies in Europe, and is nevertheless a Levantine port ; in spite of 
all changes of political relations, Byzantium to this day is regarded 
on both sides as the metropolis, and as a billow rolls on continuously 
from the strand of Ionia to Salamis, so a popular movement has never 
seized on one shore without transplanting itself to the other. Caprice of 
politics has separated the two opposite shores in ancient as in modern 
times, and used the broader sea-paths between the islands as boundary 
lines ; but every separation of the kind has remained an external one, 
and has never availed to put asunder what nature has so evidently 
designed as the theatre of a common history." — pp. 3, 4. 

This physical fact is as fruitful and suggestive as it is 
simple. We shall see its full significance in its connection 
with the ethnographical views of Professor Curtius. 

It was in Phrygia that the ancestors of the Greek people, 
coming down from the mountains of Armenia, developed 
that language and those customs which were afterwards to 
characterize all its different tribes in common. 

" The Phrygian language is nearly related to the Greek, more near- 
ly perhaps than the Gothic to the Middle High-German. Phrygian 
religious rites, Phrygian arts, were from of old so naturalized in Hellas 
as is possible only with kindred races. That wide table-land, then, 
watered in the north by the Sangarius, in the south by the Masander, 
renowned in all antiquity for its rich fields and its excellent pastures, 
warm enough for the culture of the vine, healthy and well adapted 
to the nurture of a hardy population, may be regarded as the paternal 
estate of the great Phrygio-Hellenic people. In these regions the most 
important divisions of the people appear to have taken place ; here 
after the separation of the Italians dwelt the Hellenes, first as a branch 
of the Phrygian nation, but afterwards as a separate people." — pp. 
29,30. 

From this original Hellas, also, overpopulation led in time 
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to migrations. The first, proceeding by land, took possession 
of the coasts of Asia Minor, the shores of the Propontis, and in 
Europe of the whole country from Thrace to Tsenarum. The 
men who went out in this migration were called by the an- 
cients Pelasgians, " as preceding the Hellenes." They form 
the substratum of the population of historical Greece, and the 
shores of Asia Minor are " the dark background of their his- 
tory." In later times different tribes followed them, from the 
same cradle of the Greek nation, but bearing a higher civili- 
zation, and destined to awaken a higher intellectual life 
among the pioneers who before them had " hewn the forests, 
drained the marshes, and levelled the rocks." This second 
series of migrations pursued different paths. A part, crossing 
the Hellespont, passed through Thrace into the mountain- 
land of Northern Greece, where they settled in the mountain 
districts as an agricultural, hunting, and pastoral people. 
Among them were the ancestors of the Dorians. The others 
descended from the high plains of Phrygia through the fertile 
river-valleys to the coasts of Asia Minor. These were the 
ancestors of the Ionians. Here, then, we find the separation 
into two branches ; here begins the dualism which continues 
throughout the whole history of Greece. 

Among these Asiatic Greeks, — the Old Ionians, — Greek 
civilization and culture made their first advances. Not that 
the race struck out arts and institutions, wholly self-moved and 
spontaneously, on the flaming forges of their own minds. No ! 
they, too, — peculiar and original as are the strongly marked 
characteristics of their development, — were the wealthy heirs 
of past civilizations; they, too, as they wandered on that 

strand, were 

" Nourishing a youth sublime 
With the fairy tales of science, and the long result of time." 

They were indeed, Professor Curtius remarks, remote from 
the old seats of culture, India and Bactria, Egypt, Assyria, and 
Babylon ; but on the coasts they found themselves in close 
connection with a people who seem to have had a peculiar 
mission to carry the arts from older to younger nations, — 
the Phoenicians. From them they learned with quick per- 
ception all the arts of the Orient. Particularly was their 
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knowledge of navigation perfected ; they were taught to add 
sails and rudders to their barks, and to direct their courses 
by the stars. First of the Greek race to sail the sea and hold 
intercourse with the people of the East, their name, Iaones 
or Ionians, became the general appellation which Phoenicians, 
Hebrews, Persians, and Egyptians used to characterize the 
Greek population of Asia Minor, and afterwards extended 
westward to Greece proper, and all the Grecian tribes, as 
they became acquainted with them. We are not, however, 
to picture to ourselves an entirely uniform development and 
civilization in the various districts in which these Ionians 
established themselves. The different circumstances in which 
they were placed, the different associations into which they 
were brought with other races, could not fail to give an in- 
dividual character to their several communities. Hence dif- 
ferent local names ; nor are we to wonder that the individual 
appellations of the subdivisions of Asia Minor have so far 
prevailed in the records of history, as almost to shut out the 
memory of that primeval Ionia. 

Already had the Phoenicians opened in all directions the 
paths of the sea. Everywhere on their track the Ionians 
followed, exploring first the eastern portions of the Mediter- 
ranean, and seeking particularly such river-mouths as afforded 
a safe entrance and easy access to the interior of the country. 
Wafted by the northerly winds prevailing in the Archipelago, 
they entered the mouths of the Nile, where they continued 
and extended a lucrative traffic already established by the 
Phoenicians. As early as the sixteenth and fifteenth centu- 
ries before our era,* — so Curtius reads from inscriptions on 
Egyptian monuments of the eighteenth dynasty, and his 
views are sanctioned by the high authority of Lepsius, — 
companies of Greek merchants had settled on the banks of 

* Farther investigation of Oriental monuments will doubtless give us farther in- 
formation in regard to the chronology of the various movements of the early Asiatic 
Greeks on the south and east of the Mediterranean. Curtius remarks that at least 
as early as the eleventh century B. C. the Ionians were known to the Hebrews as 
the children of Javan ; that in the tenth century they appear again on the Egyptian 
monuments of the twenty-second dynasty ; and that in the ninth, they are alluded to 
by the prophet Joel as buying the children of Judah and Jerusalem from the mer- 
chants of Tyre and Sidon, and selling them among the Gentiles. 
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this stream, under the Egyptian sovereignty. But most im- 
portant and fruitful were the results of their movements west- 
ward. 

European Greece had already been discovered by the Phoe- 
nicians. The purple-fish, furnishing the dye for which Tyre 
was so famous, was abundant on " the coasts of the Morea, 
the deep bays of Laconia and Argolis, and the Boeotian shore, 
with the canal of Eubcea." The necessity of making im- 
mediate use of the juice taken from the shell-fish compelled 
the dye-hunters to land and occupy stations on the coasts. 
Associations of merchants established factories for the busi- 
ness, and the Phoenicians were thus brought into direct rela- 
tions with the Pelasgian inhabitants of the country. Nor did 
they fail, born merchants as they were, to avail themselves of 
the other natural advantages which the land presented. Its 
large variety of trees furnished better and more abundant 
material for ship-building than their own coasts ; the kermes 
oak afforded tanner's bark, and its berries a scarlet dye-stuff; 
mines of copper, silver, and iron were discovered uul worked. 
The Pelasgian natives could not have remained uninfluenced; 
" they wondered, observed, and learned ; their slumbering 
powers were awakened, the ban that had held men fettered 
in a monotonous existence was removed. Intellectual action 
begins, and with it the first life-breath of Grecian history." 
To these awakened Pelasgians come in due time their adven- 
turous Ionian cousins, following in the track of the Phoeni- 
cians across the iEgsean. Perhaps the differences of lan- 
guage between the old inhabitants and these new-comers 
were chiefly such as might exist in the same country between 
the learned and far-travelled merchant and the unlettered 
boor. Moreover, the facility of communication must have 
been increased by the influence of the Phoenicians upon both 
parties. At any rate, the new-comers felt themselves at 
home ; the beautiful land of Hellas, which their descendants 
were to make so glorious, won them to settle upon its shores ; 
here they naturalized all the arts with which they had become 
acquainted, and imparted their own advanced civilization to 
the rude natives, who gave them kindly welcome. This 
theory is entirely consistent with the traditions that have 
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come down to us from the early days of Hellas. All the 
myths agree in attributing the origin of Greek civilization to 
agents from abroad. The Pelasgic Zeus is the only god who 
has not come as a stranger from beyond the sea ; and the old- 
est altars are on the shores. 

" So far, the purport of the myths is clear and plain ; it is the con- 
sciousness of a culture introduced from the East, through colonization. 
But who these colonists were, — on this point the representation is much 
less clear. This is natural ; for when those myths took shape in the 
land, the strangers had long been naturalized among them, and their 
origin forgotten. Besides, myth goes not back, like historical investiga- 
tion, to the first foundations ; it loves precisely the extraordinary, the 
immediate and wonderful. All of a sudden Aphrodite springs up from 
the foam of the sea, and with Poseidonian horses comes Pelops over 
the sea to the coasts." — p. 40. 

But these strangers came at the same time as kinsmen. 
They were themselves Ionian Greeks ; but their race having 
settled in the Phoenician colonies, in Lycia and Caria, and on 
the delta of the Nile, as well as in their own proper home, it is 
not strange that the names Phoenician and Egyptian were 
given them in many cases by their Western kinsmen, from the 
lands whence they came and whose arts they introduced. 
And not only were the Asiatic Greeks designated by the 
names of the regions from which they emigrated ; they had 
also other general names, besides Ionians, the most widely 
extended being that of the Leleges, and in a still more remote 
and less civilized period of their emigrations they were known 
as Carians. 

These immigrations into the European peninsula continued 
during a long period of time, and represented different stages 
of culture. As the geological history of the earth is written 
in the successive strata deposited on her surface, so Curtius 
reads the characteristics and the chronology of these move- 
ments in the succession of deities and observances in the 
Greek religion. The Pelasgians, like the early Persians and 
Germans, held fast to a pure fragment of the primeval revela- 
tion, the belief in one supreme, invisible God. Him they 
worshipped without image or temple ; the mountain summits 
were his altars. 

vol. lxxxvii. — no. 181. 43 
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" "Without a personal name, also, they prayed to the Most High ; for 
Zeus (Deus) signifies only the heaven, the ether, the luminous abode of 
the Invisible ; and when they would indicate a nearer relation between 
him and men, they named him, as the author of all that lives, Father 
Zeus, Dipatyros (Juppiter). This pure and sincere devotion of the 
' godly' Pelasgians is not only contained in a pious tradition of antiquity ; 
but in after times, as before, in the midst of Greece filled to overflowing 
with temples and images, still glowed the mountain altars of him who 
dwelleth not in houses made ready by the hands of men ; for the origi- 
nal and simple always maintained itself longest and truest in the old 
religions. So lived the Arcadian Zeus, through all the centuries of 
Greek history, formless, unapproachable, above the oaken summit of 
Lycseus, in sacred fulness of light ; the bounds of his district were 
recognized from the fact that within them every shadow was extin- 
guished. For a long time the people retained the pious aversion to 
representing the Divine Being to the senses under definite names and 
characteristics. For, besides the altar of the ' Unknown,' whom Paul 
recognized as the living God, here and there in the cities were altars 
of the ' pure,' the 'great,' the 'compassionate' gods, and by far the lar- 
ger part of the Greek names of their divinities are originally only 
attributes of the unnamed Godhead. 

" This Pelasgic worship of God could not maintain itself in its 
purity. With the separation into races and peoples, the religious con- 
sciousness was altered ; the newly won places of abode must possess 
visible signs and pledges of divine grace ; from the different sides of 
the Divine Being are made new beings. So the religious consciousness 
was divided at the same time with the nationality, and divine worship 
differed in different localities ; it was attached to the visible, and the 
path of advancing sensuous representation was entered upon. To this 
the contact with foreigners and their idols contributed. Men left to 
themselves were wanting in the power of repulsion against strangers. 
So, as they were drawn into association with the world, as their rela- 
tions in life were multiplied, they believed that they needed new gods ; 
for they did not trust their domestic gods beyond the circle of their 
former sphere of life. They could not resist the alluring charm of 
image-worship, and paid homage to the gods of the strangers who ac- 
complished so great things under their protection. The idols (Xoana) 
came into the land from abroad, and particularly the little span-high 
images which were honored in coast places from the oldest times, are 
to be regarded as sailors' idols." — pp. 43, 44. 

The first idol seen by the Pelasgians was the image of 
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Astarte, which the Phoenicians always carried with them on 
their voyages, and set up as the holy centre of all their com- 
mercial settlements. To the isthmus of Corinth the Tyrians 
brought their city's god, Melcar, whom the Greeks adopted as 
Melicertes, afterwards, however, transferring his attributes to 
Hercules.* The first Asiatic Greeks, following the Phoeni- 
cians, attached themselves to the same deities, although giv- 
ing them a more Hellenic form. But they also brought with 
them the worship of other deities, which cannot be traced 
to Syria, but originated among themselves on the eastern 
shores. In the succession of rites introduced, Curtius rec- 
ognizes two principal epochs, characterized severally by the 
names of the gods Poseidon and Apollo. Ungracious, like 
his own element, his service, too, disfigured by barbarous rites, 
Poseidon indicates an earlier and ruder civilization. His was 
the Cario-Lelegian period, leaving its historic memorial in 
names like iEgae, iEgion, iEgina, iEgila, all coast-points, 
and all renowned seats of the Poseidon worship. The names 
Samos, Samicon, Same, Samothrace, recurring on both sides 
of the iEgean, also attest this period. But of all the gods 
that peopled Olympus, most glorious and noble is Apollo. 
His worship is to be considered less as a fragment of the 
Greek polytheism, than as in itself a religion, — a religion 
which contained this germ of truth, that it recognized one 
Supreme God, and claimed for Apollo only that he was his 
prophet, the mediator between him and man, — and a relig- 
ion which, wherever it went, elevated the morals, refined the 
intellect, and called out the highest energies of the people. 
In fact, Apollo is the very symbol of that symmetrical, har- 
monious development, that noble and all-sided culture, which 

* " The worship of these two deities denotes at the same time the principal 
epochs of Phoenician influence, which are determined by the ruling city. So long 
as Sidon led out the colonies, the worship of the goddess of Ascalon, Aphrodite 
Urania, [Astarte,] was diffused with them ; to her the dove is sacred, which, flitting 
before the mariner, announces the neighboring coasts. Later, about 1100 B. C, be- 
gins the colonization proceeding from Tyre, which is indicated in Hercules-Melcar. 
But at this time, when the Tyrian power was elevating itself, the Ionian Greeks 
had already a maritime power of their own, and consequently in their tradition, as 
it lies before us in Homer, Sidon only is the centre of Phoenician naval suprem- 
acy." — p. 45. 
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is the immortal contribution of Hellas to the welfare of the 
human race. This second great epoch in the religious his- 
tory of early Greece, as awakened by Eastern immigration, 
has itself its different stages ; obscured at first by less re- 
fined manners and by assimilation to the Poseidon worship, 
it reaches finally its full noon of glory when the Pythian god 
assumes his throne in Delphi. The priests of the god in 
whose train so many blessings followed, and who bore even to 
the blood-guilty the joyful promise of pardon and reconcilia- 
tion, were called Evangelidse, the " bringers of good tidings." 
No vulgar fanatics or narrow-minded enthusiasts were fit to 
be his servants. In his religion, divination, which had been 
the inspection of entrails and the equally irrational observa- 
tion of other natural objects, was deduced from a nobler 
source, — from the exaltation of the spirit through the near 
presence of the divinity, — from the illumination of the soul, 
and its elevation to the vision of a higher order of things. 
The restoration of harmony between the visible and invisible 
worlds was its object. That it might appear that the work 
was not of mere human wisdom, the god chose weak maid- 
ens and women for his organs ; * but the sibyls were selected 
by the priests, and the priests interpreted their utterances, 
whose purport they themselves did not understand. Not 
only were the priests the dispensers of the oracles ; they were 
also important agents in the diffusion of that higher culture 
of which their god was the symbol. As such, the people 
naturally regarded them with reverence, and resorted to them 
for counsel. Close observers of human nature, and endowed 
with wide knowledge of the world, they possessed that pro- 
phetic power which really belongs to knowledge, wisdom, 
and genius. The practice, too, of their art, and the traditions 
of experience transmitted by their predecessors, gave them 
that tact which turns everything to the best account, covers 
failure, and makes a merit of even accidental success. A 
class of men possessing such power and influence would 
naturally seek to cement their strength by union. Thus arose 
those Amphictyonies so rich in their political results, in 

* This choice is at the same time one of the many indications of that high re- 
spect for woman which is among the proudest glories of the religion of Apollo. 
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which separate communities were united, and the feeling of 
a common nationality awakened by association for the cele- 
bration of common rites and festivals, and the protection of a 
common sanctuary and its treasury. " In this sense we can 
say that Apollo, as the god of the Thessalian Amphictyony, 
is the founder of the common nationality of the Hellenes, the 
beginner of Hellenic history." 

In the legends of the heroes, as well as in the religious 
mythology of Greece, Curtius unfolds with master-hand the 
germs of historical truth they inwrap, and finds full confir- 
mation of his Ionian hypothesis. But we must pass on to 
consider the fortunes of our Ionians as affected by that reac- 
tion from within outward, from the old population against 
the new-comers, which, beginning in Thessaly, or, to trace it 
further back, in the Alpine land of Bpirus, did not cease till 
it had reached the southern extremity of the Morea, changed 
the dynasties and institutions, and in fact transformed the 
whole country. When these great movements began, the 
Ionians and the Pelasgians on the coasts had become so 
united as to form one apparently homogeneous people. This 
union was the more easy, inasmuch as the Ionians, besides 
being kinsmen, had come by sea, and therefore few at a time 
and mostly unaccompanied by women. The iEolians and 
their offshoot, the Achaians, were Pelasgians, who, through 
the influence of the Asiatic Greeks and mixture with them, 
had arrived at an advanced state of culture. Such were the 
Boeotians of Arne, an iEolian tribe, whom the Thessalian 
horsemen from Epirus, pouring down over the heights of Pin- 
dus, in part reduced to subjection, in part drove out on that 
migration which, under the guidance of their kings and 
priests, founded the new and historical Bceotia. Such Pe- 
lasgians, too, were the Dorians, a branch of the Perrhsebians, 
who in the neighborhood of the vale of Tempe had adopted 
the civilization of the Ionians around them, and the worship 
of Apollo. Driven from their plains by invading hordes from 
the interior, they took refuge in the mountain regions of Olym- 
pus, and here developed their striking peculiarities of social 
and political organization. Becoming crowded, and conscious 
of their strength, they finally burst their way to the south, and 
43* 
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settled the fruitful land between Parnassus and QEta, thence- 
forward called by their name. Here, and in their subsequent 
southern settlements, they performed their peculiar mission in 
spreading the Apollo worship, promoting political and relig- 
ious union, diffusing fixed laws and institutions, and scat- 
tering the seeds of Hellenic culture over the land. On the 
details of the great Dorian migration, which appropriated 
to itself nearly the whole Peloponnesus, we need not dwell. 
The. more ground the Dorians won, the more the Ionians lost. 
Disturbed in their settlements on the coast by the aggressive 
tide of northern immigration, they took refuge at last in their 
ships, and through the Cyclades crossed the familiar sea to 
find new homes in the land of their forefathers, and to make 
a new Ionia of the old. Coming to rule, and not to obey, 
demanding the best sites for their settlements, and driving 
the inhabitants from their old seats and habits, they were 
often resisted, though among a kindred people; hence the 
fights with the Carians and Leleges which the legends re- 
count. But these were not conflicts with barbarians brought 
into contact with a new race and an entirely new civilization. 
In the activity of their European life, the adventurous Ionian 
colonists had made immense progress in civilization, it is true, 
and were far in advance of those they now found in the an- 
cient home of the race ; but the gods of that home were not 
strange to them ; they attached themselves in their settlements 
to the ancient sanctuaries, and married the daughters of the 
land. When once the first shock of their aggression was 
over, the natives willingly submitted to the new order of 
things, and invaders and invaded coalesced as one people, 
with a readiness unintelligible except upon Curtius's theory 
of their identity of race. So these European emigrants came 
to Asia, — 

" Greeks to Greeks, Ionians to their old home ; but they came so 
transformed, so endowed with noble elements of culture, they brought 
with them so rich treasures of many-sided experience, that with their 
coming an epoch of the most fruitful excitement commenced, and from 
the union of the original kindred a development began in the old land 
of the Ionians, thoroughly national, but at the same time uncommonly 
advanced, rich, and in its results completely new." — p. 108. 
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But there was no renewal of the ancient separation of the 
two great races of Greece by the waters of the .iEgean. 
Particularly in the Peloponnesus, Dorians united themselves 
to the movement, and colonies under their lead, continuing 
on the sea the same southerly direction which had character- 
ized their migration by land, planted themselves in Cythera, 
in Crete, and to some extent on the southwestern shores 
of Asia Minor. Still earlier had the Achaians, fleeing from 
the south, met in Boeotia their JEolian brethren, and with 
them set out in the northernmost of the three great lines of 
migration. And now on the shores and islands of Asia 
Minor we find these different races settled in close prox- 
imity. So, too, on the other side of the Archipelago, ensues a 
like commingling. It is interesting to mark their several char- 
acteristics ; — 

" F cies non omnibus una, 
Nee diversa tamen, qualis decet esse sororum " ; — 

and especially to notice how the "friction" of these noble 
races in their happy interaction " struck out the sparks of 
art and science." 

Our readers will not fail to observe how widely Curtius's 
theory of the Ionians differs from that which has hitherto 
prevailed. Nor can they fail to appreciate and admire its 
beauty and simplicity, and the light it sheds where all before 
was darkness, — at least if they have such remembrances as 
we have from our college days, of headache and confusion 
worse confounded in the vain attempt to gain from the sources 
then accessible a clear notion of the Pelasgians, and of the early 
settlements and civilization of Greece in their ethnographical 
relations. We must regard this hypothesis as one of the 
happiest inspirations of genius; and, whatever exceptions 
may reasonably be taken to single details, we accept it in 
its general purport without hesitation, because it is probable 
and consistent with itself, — because it has the clearness and 
simplicity of truth, accounts satisfactorily for all the facts, 
and is confirmed by a thousand arguments from legends, 
literature, and all the various sources of history, whose force 
is none the less that they are often delicate and casual. It 
has already met with a favorable reception in the land of 
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scholars where it had its birth; and we believe it destined 
to remodel the statement of the early history of Hellas in 
all lands and for all time. 

It would be an agreeable task to follow so clear a thinker 
and so fascinating a writer as Professor Curtius still further, 
through all the regions which his genius and learning have 
illuminated ; but we must content ourselves with a mere allu- 
sion to a few of the original features of his work. 

Of the legends of the Trojan war he gives us the first clear 
historical explanation, finding their only basis of fact in the 
iEolo-Achaian migration. The descendants of Achilles and 
Agamemnon, who sought new homes in the East, not con- 
tent with Lesbos and a strip of coast, coveted, attacked, and 
gradually appropriated a large piece of the mainland. In this 
fillibustering enterprise, however, they met with a spirited re- 
sistance from the brave inhabitants of the Troad; not till 
after a long series of years and many a combat did they gain 
the mastery of the cauntry, and they won its fertile fields inch 
by inch. To cheer and excite them in the wearisome strug- 
gle, their bards fabricated fables of the prowess of their ances- 
tors on the same ground; here, before, had Achaian valor 
broken the might of Troy; here had the old heroes of their 
race won victories which they were themselves to emulate. 
That such songs should be framed is exactly in accordance, 
Curtius thinks, with the spirit of the people and the genius of 
epic ballad. The lively poetic sense of the Ionian neighbors 
of these adventurous iEolians was not slow to perceive the 
value of the rich material these ballads contained. They 
were passionately fond of song ; they had developed their 
language to the highest flexibility, variety, and harmony, and 
could boast " the accomplishment of verse " above all other 
tribes. And so they took the ballads and wrought them into 
forms of immortal beauty. Here was it that Greece, on that 
Ionian strand, beheld the Iliad 

" Kise to the swelling of the voiceful sea." 

Here these exquisite lays were sung, as to this day the min- 
strels sing on the shores of the classic seas, and as we have 
heard the brave deeds of Bozzaris chanted in Nauplia to won- 
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dering and delighted crowds. Smyrna, where the most com- 
plete union of iEolians and lonians had taken place, appears 
to have been a centre of this epic minstrelsy, and hence my- 
thology gives the name of Meles, a small stream in its neigh- 
borhood, to the father of Homer.* The sympathy of these 
lonians with their Trojan kinsmen, (for such Curtius is un- 
doubtedly correct in pronouncing them,) appears in the higher 
civilization, the more refined and humane manners, which the 
poems attribute to the Trojans as contrasted with their 
foes. 

In the history of the Peloponnesus, Curtius insists upon the 
importance of the prse-Dorian element, which maintained it- 
self in the so-called Dorian state after the " return of the He- 
raclidae." This is contrary to the general view made popular 
by Ottfried Miiller, who, enamored of his Dorians, exaggerated 
their productiveness in matters of state and religion. The 
Ionian element remained influential in the revolutionized 
states, particularly in Sicyon, Corinth, Megara, and Argos, 

* Curtius does not enter into the vexed question of the personality of Homer. 
His theory is not inconsistent with such personality, which is best defended on the 
supposition of a formative ballad period antecedent, and a poet of constructive gen- 
ius afterwards arising, Shakespeare-like, to fuse the materials, and create the sym- 
metrical, glorious whole. 

To the historic character of the myth of the Trojan war, as told in the Iliad, Cur- 
tius objects, that its features in general are not individual and characteristic, but 
such as must repeat themselves in every similar contest ; while all that is peculiar 
and individual points to the iEolo-Achaian colonization. Thus the departure from 
Aulis cannot be explained on the supposition that a prince ruling peacefully in Ar- 
gos was the leader of the expedition ; such a man would have assembled his fleet in 
the Argolic Gulf; the coast of Aulis was, however, the natural meeting-place for 
these emigrants from the north and south. Moreover, it must have been this same 
migration, and not the command of the king of a city, which united the two widely 
separated branches of the Achaians, the Thessalian Myrmidons and the Peloponne- 
sians ; and all that is told of the rivalry of the two leaders, and of the quarrels be- 
tween Agamemnon and Achilles for booty, marks the time when the descendants of 
these Achaian princes met in their wanderings. We are led to the same result by 
the many reminiscences of other battles, interspersed throughout the Trojan tradi- 
tions, but unconnected with the abduction of Helen ; — the long land and sea expe- 
ditions of Achilles ; the conquests of Tenedos, Lesbos, Lyrnesos, Thebae, Pedasos ; 
the coming, going, and returning of the besiegers ; — all indications of a long-contin- 
ued period of warfare, a conquest of territory extending from place to place, a forci- 
ble establishment in the country. The older lays, moreover, tell us only of fights 
on Trojan soil ; all the tales of the return of the heroes to European Greece be- 
long to later extensions of the tradition. 
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and, quickened at length by reviving commerce and the con- 
sequent reception of Asiatic influences, broke the. Dorian fet- 
ters, and sprang to power in those tyrannies which form so 
important a feature in this part of Greek history. The reader 
will particularly notice the new light in which Pheidon of 
Argos appears. 

In a chapter full of life and interest Curtius gives a glow- 
ing picture of the commercial activity and the colonizing 
movements of the early Greeks. He recognizes the historical 
significance of the myth of JEneas, and reveals the impor- 
tance of the Greek settlements in Libya in their influence 
both on Carthage and on Egypt. It was upon the Grecian 
population and influence that the power of Psammetichus 
was founded. Wars originating in commercial rivalry have 
hitherto been unsuspected in the early history of Hellas ; but 
our author shows plainly that the Lelantine war between 
Chalcis and Eretria, alluded to by Thucydides and Herod- 
otus, was of this character. The general civilization of the 
nation is portrayed in miniature in the chapter on " Greek 
Unity," in which the importance of Delphi as the intellectual 
centre of Greece is set forth more fully than by any former 
writer, and the whole activity of the people, in their civil and 
social institutions, colonization, education, architecture, sculp- 
ture, painting, music, and poetry, is shown to have been to a 
wonderful extent inspired and directed by religious feeling, 
under the guidance especially of the priests of Apollo. New 
light is thrown, finally, upon the relations of the Lydians with 
the Greeks ; and in regarding the Mermnades as a race belong- 
ing to the Grecian coast, their whole policy receives a simple 
explanation. 

The success of Professor Curtius's work in Germany is 
shown by the fact that early in this year a second edition of 
three thousand copies was called for and published, before the 
second volume had been written. England and America will 
not long suffer such a book to remain untranslated. Mean- 
time scholars acquainted with the German language — hap- 
pily not few in number in this country — will find the origi- 
nal most delightful as well as instructive reading. It bears 
throughout the impress of a noble and catholic spirit, alive to 
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all generous impulses, and endowed with all an Ionian's sen- 
sitiveness of taste. We confess to feeling a peculiar charm in 
the delicate beauty of the style, the clearness of the thought, 
the harmony of the whole composition. As we read the 
eloquent page, imagination carries us back to the author's old 
lecture-room in Berlin, — we mark again the fine enthusiasm 
with which that face was lighted, — again we listen to the 
music of that rich and harmonious voice. 



Art. IX. — Climatology of the United States, and of the Tem- 
perate Latitudes of the North American Continent. By Loein 
Blodget. Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1857. — 
XVII. Permanence of Climate. — XVIII. Physical Constants. 
— XIX. Climate of the Northwestern Districts. 

Circumstances have led us to an examination of the topics 
placed at the head of this article. They are the captions of 
the last three sections of the large work on the " Climatology 
of the United States," which we have already noticed.* The 
first and third we shall more particularly consider, because 
the subjects have a stronger interest for the general reader. 
They may prove a not unapt introduction to the considera- 
tion of the climatic facts, and the reasonings and illustrations, 
which make up the work itself. 

The permanence of climate in a country is a subject of im- 
portance chiefly in a scientific view. Practically, it has less 
interest, because the changes, if there are any, are confessedly 
of very slow development. With all the fluctuations, there is 
a middle range to which there is seen to be a constant ten- 
dency. More extended observations have increased the force 
of this conviction in the educated and thinking. Two wide- 

* Concerning this book the Baron von Humboldt writes to the author as 
follows: "The work by itself, in a scientific aspect, is conceived in views the 
most proper thoroughly to reach the causes so various of the distribution of heat 
on the coast and west of the Alleghanies." 
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The Address has for its aim to determine the order in which the 
young mind should have the different objects of knowledge and subjects 
of study presented, in order to the symmetrical development of its 
powers, and the thorough comprehension of what it professes to know. 
In " the hierarchy of sciences " the author recognizes five divisions, 
Theology, Psychology, History (including language, and all that ap- 
pertains to human development), Natural History (including chemistry 
and mechanics), and Mathematics. In mathematics we depend on 
intuitive perception for facts and laws, on observation for their embodi- 
ment in space and number ; in theology we rest ultimately on the 
interior consciousness ; while natural history bears close kindred to 
mathematics, and psychology to theology. As the perceptive faculties 
are first matured, while the reflective powers and the introspective 
faculties are of later growth, education should follow, in the main, the 
inverse order of the hierarchy. Religious instruction indeed should 
not be wanting to the very earliest years, and, as the powers are de- 
veloped simultaneously, though with different degrees of rapidity, 
neither of the sciences should be wholly excluded from any stage of 
education ; but the order in which the powers attain maturity should 
govern the stress to be laid upon each in educational processes. In 
the course of the discussion, the prime importance of natural history, as 
a prominent branch of instruction, and its fitting precedence, in the 
order of time, of the " historical " study of language, is illustrated 
with equal justice and power. We regret that we have not space to 
follow out the reasoning of this admirable discourse, which, with this 
brief sketch, we earnestly recommend to the careful study of our 
readers. 



ERRATA. 

Page 327, line 5 from bottom,/or 30° 30', read 36° 30'. 

la Art. II., the reference to an Oxford Professor, as the probable author of 
the " Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation," is believed to be erroneous. 

Page 494, the sentence commencing at the fifth line should read as follows : — 
" They form the substratum of the population of historical Greece, on both sides of 
the JEgean, — ' the dark background of its history.' " 

Page 505, line 13, for " state," read " states." 



